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TP\HE ninth of the present month will be the forty-sixth anniversary 
of the death of Dickens. On that and the following day, Mr. 
William J. Roffey, a member of the committee of the London Branch 
of the Dickens Fellowship, is conducting a tour to the several places 
personally associated with the novelist’s life and work in London. Tea 
on each oceasion will be taken at the Adelphi Hotel, where, on the 
second day only (June 10th) the ramble will be followed by a Lecture- 
Recital by Mr. Walter Dexter, Hon. Treasurer to the Fellowship, 
entitled “ Some adventures of Mr. Pickwick.” Full particulars can he 
obtained from Mr. Roffey, 59 Mercers Road, Tufnell Park, N. 


Amongst the various items of Dickensiana offered at the Dickens 
sale in New York, to which reference is made on another page, were 
four hitherto unrecorded American first editions of Dickens. Three of 
these were ~~ The Perils of Certain English Prisoners ” (1858) ; ** Child 
Pictures from Dickens” (1868) with the prefatory note ‘ This 
compilation is made for American children with my free consent, 
Charles Dickens, Boston. November 1867 ~; and ~ The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood and some uncollected Poems ~ (1876). The fourth item 
was entitled ‘ Sister Rose “in seven chapters (Philadelphia ezrca 1855), 
commenting on which The Times Literary Supplement said ** it seems 
to be entirely unrecorded, unless it is a new title for something that 
originally appeared under some other name.” 

% * * * * 

The fact is, ~ Sister Rose “ is the title of a story by Wilkie Collins 
which appeared in Howsehold Words as a short serial in the issues of 
April 7th, 14th, 21st and 24th, 1855, but like all the contributions to that 
paper, it appeared anonymously. The particular edition of it bearing 
Dickens’s name sold in New York, is doubtless but another instance of 
what frequently happened in America at the time when enterprising 
publishers made haphazard selections from the pages of Dickens’s - 
journal and reprinted them with his name as author, not troubling 
t> ascertain whether he wrote them or not. The same thing happened 
to Mrs. Gaskell’s ** Lizzie Leigh,’ which was described on the title 
page of one of the American reprints as ~* \ Domestic story from 
Household Words, by Charles Dickens.” The same story was reprinted 
again together with two others, the title page of which read : ** Fortune 
Wildred the Foundling ; Lizzie Leigh ; and The Miner's Daughter, by 
Charles Dickens,” of none of which was he the author. We are unable 
to state who wrote the first named, but the last was by William Howitt 


at 
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and appeared originally in Household Words. This method of using 

Dickens’s name no doubt was a lucrative one, and Wilkie Collins’s tale 

‘‘ Sister Rose’ can now be added to the others which were foisted 
on an ignorant public as the work of Dickens. 
* * * * * 

The following extract from a letter from one of our members at the 

front, Captain H. Roberts, once again shows the universality of Dickens. 


T came across an interesting Dickensian incident recently. I saw 
a Motor Convoy belonging to a Division that must be name and 
numberless, for the censor’s sake. Each lorry was named after a 
Dickens character painted in letters on the front, and nailed to the 
side was a painting of the character done on a piece of the tin lining 


of biscuit boxes. I suppose there must have been forty or fifty of 


them. Naturally, I was interested and enquired who was responsible 
for so much industry, for the pictures were exceedingly well done, 
and each must have taken quite a long time to do. I was told it was 
the French interpreter attached to the convoy who had done every- 
thing. I tried to see him to congratulate him, but was unable to do 
so. Needless to say the officer commanding is exceedingly fond 
of his Dickensian convoy. ; 


We have referred to this particular Motor Convoy in our pages 

before, but Captain Roberts’s letter adds further interesting details. 
* * * * * 

A correspondent in the Liverpool Evening Express has reminded 
his readers that Dickens was once a special constable, quoting as his 
authority the chapter in The Uncommercial Traveller devoted to the 
mercantile Jack when the novelist toured certain parts of the city. 
for the purpose of his paper, with a superintendent. Dickens was 
only a * special constable ” for one night, and had entered the Liverpool 
Police Force that he might “ have a look at the various unlawful traps 
which are every night set for Jack.’ ‘* As my term of service in that 
distinguished corps was short,” he said, ‘‘ and as my personal bias in 
the capacity of one of its members has ceased, no suspicion will attach 
to my evidence that it is an admirable force.” No doubt the * Specials” 
of Liverpool feel an additional pride in following in the footsteps of 
so distinguished a member. 

* % * * * 

So great has been the demand for Mr. W. Walter Crotch’s book, 
“ The Pageant of Dickens,” that a second edition has been called for, 
and will be published this month, thoroughly revised by the author. 

* * * * 

Our readers will be interested to learn that the story which Mr. 
Lloyd George referred to in the peroration to his speech at Conway 
last month was “The Golden Woman,” by Mr. Ridgwell Cullum, 
one of the vice-presidents of the Dickens Fellowship. 

* * * * * 

‘Professor A. W. Crawford, M.A., Chairman of the Winnipeg Branch, 
has just completed a volume of essays on Shakespeare. It will be 
published by the Gorham Press, Boston, U.S.A. Tue Eprror. 
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DICKENS AND WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 
A MUCH ESTEEMED FRIEND 
By J. W. T. LEY 


x paar there should have been this communion of sympathy 
between two men of such widely different temperaments is 
a fact that can only be regarded as extraordinary.” 

‘Thus commented a well-known newspaper upon the friendship of 
Dickens and Landor when, thirteen years ago, memorial tablets to both 
men were unveiled at Bath. And this particular newspaper was not 
alone; almost every leader-writer who dealt with the event wrote to 
similar effect. As a matter of fact, this point of view arises from the 
common mistaken notion of the sort of man that Landor was. He is 
generally regarded as the Ishmael of the literary circles of his time. 
In reality this is quite a wrong notion. Landor certainly was a very 
hot-headed man, but he was as certainly a warm-hearted man ; though 
it is true that he was often wrong-headed, it is also true that he was 
always mght-hearted. Though he quarrelled violently very many 
times in the course of his long life, he made many friends who truly 
honoured him. There is nothing surprising to me in the fact that 
such a man should have appealed to Dickens with his appreciation 
of * thorough-going, ardent, and sincere earnestness,” and his ever- 
present divine sense of humour. Landor’s impetuosity, “the very 
fury of his superlatives, which seemed to go off like blank cannons, 
and hurt nothing,” would but serve to strengthen the appeal that he 
would have for Dickens, who knew that he was “ such a true gentle- 
man in his manner, so chivalrously polite, his face lighted by a smile 
of so much tenderness,” and that he “had nothing to hide, but 
showed himself exactly as he was.” What, after all, is there so 
extraordinary in the fact that the novelist should have conceived an 
affection for a man whom he could thus describe ? 

And that Landor should have reciprocated the regard is no more 
remarkable. It seems to me to be the most natural thing in the 
world that a man of his enthusiasm for liberty, hatred of chicanery 
and humbug, and fundamental tenderness, should have welcomed the 
entry into the lists of so sturdy a champion as Charles Dickens, and 
formed an admiration for this young writer who moved to laughter 
and to tears, and almost in a day had gained the ear of the public in 
the cause of the suffering, slave-ridden toilers. 

There never was that close intimacy with Landor that there was 
with Forster and Maelise, and, in the beginning, with Ainsworth. It 
would be surprising if there had been. Landor was 61 years old before 
the first number of Pickwick appeared. He was almost the doyen of 
literary men when “ Boz” at an unusually early age started his great 
career. He had lived through great and stirring and epoch-making 
events, which had already receded into history ; to Dickens he must 
have seemed like the survivor of a past heroic age. On the novelist’s 
side there were reverence and enthusiasm for a grand “old man” ; 
on Landor’s there was a whole hearted welcome for a young writer 
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who promised to carry on the great fight against oppression and cor- 
ruption, that he himself had waged all his life, and whose earnestness 
and frank joy of life must have had an irresistible appeal for him. 
There was, in short, a mutual admiration that developed into genuine 
affection, almost as of parent and child. 

When they first met, I have been unable to trace, but I fancy they 
must have been made acquainted with each other by Forster, who had 
been introduced to Landor in 1836. At any rate, the poet’s first message 
to Dickens is recorded by Forster as having been entrusted to him in 
April, 1839: “ Tell him he has drawn from me more tears and more 
smiles than are remaining to me for all the rest of the world, real or 
ideal.” The friendship quickly ripened, and on Landor’s next birthday 
—January 30th, 1840—Dickens and Forster, with Mrs. Dickens, and 
also Maclise, visited the old man at Bath, where he was then living. 
This visit is, of course, historic, because it was marked by the birth 
of the idea which subsequently took the form of Little Nell. Forster 
briefly refers to the fact, both in his Life of Dickens, and in his deadly- 
dull Life of Landor. It was a happy circumstance, for, as Forster 
tells us, “ No character in prose fiction was a greater favourite with 
Landor. He thought that upon her, Juliet might for a moment have 
turned her eyes from Romeo and that Desdemona might have taken her 
hair-breadth escapes to heart, so interesting and pathetic did she seem 
to him.” In lines which he addressed to Dickens in The Examiner 
in 1844,* Landor wrote :— 


‘* Write me few letters; I’m content 
With what for all the world is meant ; 
Write then, for all; but since my breast 
Is far more faithful than the rest, 

Never shall any other share 
With little Nelly nestling there.” 


Forster adds that when the circumstance referred to was mentioned 
to Landor some years later “he broke into one of those whimsical 
bursts of extravagance out of which arose the fancy of Boythorn. 
With tremendous emphasis he confirmed the fact, and added that he 
had never in his life regretted anything so much as his having failed 
to carry out an intention he had formed respecting it ; for he meant 
to have purchased that house, 35 St. James’s Square, and then and 
there to have burnt it to the ground, to the end that no meaner associ- 
ation should ever desecrate the birthplace of Nell. Then,” adds the 
biographer, “ he would pause a little, become conscious of his absurdity, 
and break into a thundering peal of laughter.’ The house still stands, 
happily, and in February, 1903, a tablet which had been affixed to the 
wall, recording the fact that Dickens had visited there, was unveiled 
by Mr. Percy FitzGerald. That was a memorable day, which, if Landor 
on Parnassus could have known of it, would, we may be sure, have 
evoked a superlative outburst of superlative enthusiasm ! 

For many years Dickens and Forster travelled to Bath on the 30th 


* Quoted in The Dickensian, October 1908. 
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January, to help to make their friend happy on his birthday, and Mrs. 
Lynn Linton has told us something about the visit of 1849—Landor’s 
75th birthday. ** Dickens,” she says, “* was bright, gay, and winsome, 
and while treating Mr. Landor with the respect of a younger man for 
an older, allowed his wit to play about him, bright and harmless as 
summer lightning.” Forster adds that their talk that night led to 
Landor writing the following lines—his own version of the moral of his 
own life, in its aims and enjoyments :— 


*- T strove with none, for none 
was worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and next 
to Nature, Art ; 
I warm’d both hands before 
the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to 
depart.” 


The quatrain was sent to 
Forster on the following day, 
together with this letter : “* My 
thanks were not spoken to you 
and Dickens for your journey 
of two hundred miles upon my 
birthday. Here they are—not 
visible on paper, nor on any 
surface whatever, but in the 
heart that is dictating this 
letter.” 

According to Forster,* it was 
on this occasion, also, that 
Landor spoke of the many tears 
that David Copperfield had 
caused him to shed, ‘* to which 
the author of that delightful 
book himself replied by a ques- 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 


tion, which, from so powerful From a painting by W. Boxall, R.A. 
and so gentle a master of both 
laughter and tears, startled us... . * But is it not yet more wonder- 


ful that one of the most popular books on earth has absolutely nothing 
in it to cause anyone either to laugh or cry?” The reference was 
to Robinson Crusoe. Here Forster’s memory obviously played him 
false. This conversation is reported as having taken place in 1849, 
but as a matter of fact Forster is recalling a conversation which took 
place seven years later, and at which Landor was not present. This is 
proved by the fact that Dickens wrote the following letter to the poet 
on July 5th, 1856 :— 


*. ... I have just been propounding to Forster, if it is not a 
wonderful testimony to the homely force of truth, that one of the 


Jiwtw Se * In his ‘‘ Life of Landor.” 
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most popular books on earth has nothing in it to make anyone 
laugh or cry ? Yet I think, with some confidence, that you never 
did either over any passage in Robinson Crusoe. In particular I 
took Friday’s death as one of the Jeast tender, and (in the true 
sense) least sentimental things ever written. It is a book I read 
very much; and the wonder of its prodigious effect on me and 
everyone, and the admiration thereof, grows on me the more I 
observe this curious fact.” 


Forster has recalled the conversation almost in the actual words of 
this letter, but he has made a mistake in the time and place. The point 
is interesting though not important. One wonders whether Dickens 
noticed the mistake, for the book was published during his lifetime. 
and reviewed by him. 

After Landor left Bath*those birthday parties ceased to be, and when 
Dickens visited the city in 1869, poor in health, there was sadness in 
remembrance. ‘‘ Landor’s ghost,” he wrote to Forster, “ goes along 
the silent streets here before me... . . The place looks to me like a 
cemetery which the Dead have succeeded in rising and taking. Having 
built streets of their old grave stones, they wander about scantly 
trying to ‘look alive.’ A dead failure.” 

Shortly after that first visit to Landor at Bath, in 1840, Forster was 
amused to receive from the poet, with the query, ““ What on earth does 
it all mean ? ” a letter which Dickens had written to him :— 


‘“‘ Society is unhinged here (wrote the novelist) by her Majesty’s 
marriage, and I am sorry to add that I have fallen hopelessly in 
love with the Queen, and wander up and down with vague and 
dismal thoughts of running away to some uninhabited island with 
a maid of honour, to be entrapped by conspiracy for that purpose. 
Can you suggest any particular young person, serving in such a capa- 
city, who would suit me? It is too much, perhaps, to ask you 
to join the band of noble youths (Forster is in it and Maclise) who are 
to assist me in this great enterprise, but a man of your energy would 
be invaluable. I have my eye upon Lady , principally because 
she is very beautiful and has no strong brothers. Upon this, and other 
points of the scheme, however, we will confer more at large when we 
meet ; and meanwhile burn this document, that no suspicion may 
arise or rumour get abroad.’’t 


It is not difficult to understand that Landor should have been puzzled 
by the receipt of such an effusion! It was all a wildly irresponsible 
joke, of course, “ encouraged,” Forster records “to such whimsical 
lengths not alone by him, but (under his influence) by the two friends 
named, that it took the wildest forms of humorous extravagance.” 
But it must have been sadly bewildering to poor Landor ! 

In 1841 Dickens gave the poet marked proof of the esteem in which 
he held him, by inviting him to act as godfather to his second son. 
And he conveyed the invitation in a Jetter that must have sent a glow 


* He returned to the City some years later, but not to St. James’s Square. 


+ About eighteen years ago, I saw this letter quoted quite seriously in a 
London newspaper as evidence of Dickens’s occasional lack of mental balance t 
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through the old man’s heart. It would give the child something to 
boast of, to be called Walter Landor, he wrote, and to call him so would 
‘do his own heart good. For, as to himself, whatever realities had gone 
out of the ceremony of christening, the meaning still remained in it of 
enabling him to form a relationship with friends he most loved ; and 
as to the boy, he held that to give him a name to be proud of was to 
give him also another reason for doing nothing unworthy or untrue 
when he came to be a man. 

In December of that year the christening took place, and Landor 
came up from Bath for the event. “ We had some days of much 
enjoyment,” says Forster. The poet always took a keen interest in 
his godson’s progress, one of his most winning qualities being his love 
of children. In 1851, when Dickens was engaged in that “ splendid 
strolling,” with the famous company of distinguished amateur actors, 
he wrote to his wife from Clifton as follows: ‘‘ I saw old Landor at 
Bath, who has bronchitis. When he was last in town, Kenyon 
drove him about, by God, half the morning, under a most damnable 
pretence of taking him to where Walter was at school, and they never 
found the confounded house !_ He had in his pocket on that occasion 
a souvenir for Walter in the form of a Union shirt pin, which is now in 
my possession, and shall be duly brought home.” Two years later he 
wrote to Landor: “ Walter is a very good boy, and comes home fiom 
school with honourable commendation. He passed last Sunday in 
solitary confinement (in a bath room) on bread and water, for ter- 
minating a dispute with the nurse by throwing a chair in her direction. 
It is the very first occasion of his ever having got into trouble for he 
is a great favourite with the whole house, and one of the most amiable 
boys in the boy-world.” 

Three years after that, Walter obtained a cadetship through the 
kindness of Miss Coutts (afterwards the Baroness Burdett-Coutts), 
and this was duly reported to his godfather: ‘‘ Walter has done 
extremely well at school; has brought home a prize in triumph ; and 
will be eligible to * go up’ for his India examination soon after next 
Easter. Having a direct appointment, he will probably be sent out 
soon after he has passed, and so will fall into that strange life * up the 
country,’ before he well knows he is alive, or what life is—which, indeed 
seems to be rather an advanced state of knowledge.” 

Alas, Walter died in that far away land ere he was 23 years old, 
without, as we are told, ever having forfeited his claim to those kindly 
paternal words, and having retained the goodness and simplicity to 
the close. 

In 1852, Dickens paid his friend another compliment by painting a 
full length portrait of him in Bleak House—a portrait of him as he was 
when they were first acquainted, and undoubtedly as accurate a por- 
trait as was ever produced of any man. We are told that the only 
person who did not recognise the original of Harold Skimpole in this 
same book was Leigh Hunt himself. I do not know whether this is 
also true of the original of Lawrence Boythorn, but if Landor did 
recognise it, he certainly could not have been anything but gratified. 
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“We all conceived a prepossession in his favour; (says Esther 
Summerson), for there was a sterling quality in his laugh, and in 
his vigorous healthy voice, and in the roundness and fullness with 
which he uttered every word he spoke, and in the very fury of his 
superlatives, which seemed to go off like blank cannons and hurt 
nothing. But we were hardly prepared to have it so confirmed 
by his appearance, when Mr. Jarndyce presented him. He was not 
only a very handsome old gentleman—upright and stalwart as he 
had been described to us—with a massive grey head, a fine composure 
of face when silent, a figure that might have become corpulent but 
for his being so continually in earnest that he gave it no rest, and a 
chin that might have subsided into a double chin but for the vehement 
emphasis in which it was constantly required to assist ; but he was 
such a true gentleman in his manner, so chivalrously polite, his face 
was lighted by a smile of so much sweetness and tenderness, and it 
seemed so plain that he had nothing to hide, but showed himself 
exactly as he was—incapable . . . of anything on a limited scale, 
and firing away with those blank great guns, because he carried no 
small arms whatever—that really I could not help looking at him with 
equal pleasure as he sat at dinner, whether he smilingly conversed 
with Ada and me, or was led by Mr. Jarndyce into some great volley 
of superlatives, or threw up his head like a bloodhound, and gave 

, out that tremendous, ha, ha, ha !”’ 


The character of Boythorn is throughout drawn with a geniality and 
an obvious affection that impress any reader, and must have been 
highly gratifying to Landor. And not only in regard to the broad 
outline of the character did Dickens draw upon his knowledge of his 
friend. One very important event in Landor’s life is given with a 
disguise that must have been far from impenetrable to the poet's 
friends. We all remember the dispute that Boythorn had with his 
neighbour, Sir Leicester Dedlock, at Chesney Wold. 


‘** But how do you and your neighbour get on about the disputed 
right of way ?” said Mr. Jarndyce. 
* * * * * 


* By. my soul!” exclaimed Mr. Boythorn, suddenly firing another 
volley, “that fellow is, and his father was, and his grandfather was, 
the most stiff-necked, errogant, imbecile, pig-headed numskull, 
ever, by some inexplicable mistake of nature, born in any station 
of life but a walking-stick’s ! The whole of that family are the 
most solemnly conceited and consummate blockheads ! But it’s 
no matter ; he should not shut up my path if he were fifty baronets 
melted into one, and living in a hundred Chesney Wolds, one within 
another, like the ivory balls in a Chinese carving. The fellow, by 
his agent, or secretary, or somebody writes to me, ‘Sir Leicester 
Dedlock, Baronet, presents his compliments to Mr. Lawrence Boy- 
thorn, and has to call his attention to the fact that the green pathway 
by the old parsonage house, now the property of Mr. Lawrence 
Boythorn, is Sir Leicester’s right of way, being in fact a portion 
of the park of Chesney Wold; and that Sir Leicester finds it con- 
venient to close up the same.’ I write to the fellow, ‘ Mr. Lawrence 
Boythorn presents his compliments to Sir Leicester Dedlock, Baronet, 
and has to call his attention to the fact that he totally denies the 
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whole of Sir Leicester Dedlock’s positions on every possible subject, 
and has to add, in reference to closing up the pathway, that he will 
be glad to see the man who may undertake to do it.’ The fellow 
sends a most abandoned villain with one eye, to construct a gateway. 
I play upon that execrable scoundrel with a fire-engine, until the 
breath is nearly driven out of his body. The fellow erects a gate in 
the night, I chop it down and burn it in the morning. He sends his 
myrmidons to come over the fence, and pass and repass. I catch 


Photo byj ; (T. W. Tyrrell 
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them in humane man-traps; fire split peas at their legs, play upon them 
with the engine—resolve to free mankind from the insupportable 
burden of the existence of those lurking ruffians. He brings actions 
for trespass; I bring actions for trespass. He brings actions for 
assault and battery ; I defend them, and continue to assault and 
batter. Ha, ha, ha!” 


Forster relates several stories of Landor’s quarrels with his neighbours 
at Llanthony, in Monmouthshire, and in those stories there are many 
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touches which might have been taken from the pages of Bleak House 
Here, for instance is an extract from a letter of Landor’s relating to 
the troubles he had with one of his tenants. The man referred to 
deserved the vituperation heaped upon him, it may be said, but the 
point is that the whole passage is entirely in the Boythorn spirit. 


‘“T have mentioned only a few instances of this fellow’s roguery 
and ingratitude; but enough for you to judge of him. All his 
brothers—three certainly—-have abandoned every visible means of 
procuring an honest livelihood, and are with him ; although his poor 
labourers are starving, and he has actually borrowed money from 
them. In fact, he thinks it more reputable to be convicted of roguery 
than suspected of poverty. He has embezzled the money I allowed 
for the repairs of the house, because I insisted on no written agree- 
ment and relied on hishonour. He has discharged me and my gaine- 
keeper from shooting on his farm.” 


Sometime before that Landor, in view of the obvious need that 
existed for a Justice of the Peace in his district, appealed to the Lord 
Lieutenant, the Duke of Beaufort, to recommend him for the Com- 
mission. The Duke declined, and Landor wrote to Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. Here is an extract from the letter :— 


** When the Duke of Beaufort thought proper to decline my offer, 
I wrote again to him with perfect temper, and requested him to 
appoint one better qualified. He had no reply to make. ... What 
honour it will confer on the Lord Lieutenant to have rejected the 
public and gratuitous services of such a man, is worth his con- 
sideration rather than mine. It certainly will bestow on him a 
more lasting celebrity than any other Duke of Beaufort has acquired. 
I did not believe him to have been so ambitious. But if it should 
appear that any Lord Lieutenant has erred in pursuing game by a 
track so unfrequented and so cheerless, your lordship at least has the 
power of preventing the ill consequences which would arise from his 
stupid precipitancy or his unruly passion. ... . It. is possible that 
a Lord Lieutenant may have been instructed in little else than in the 
worming of hounds, the entrapping of polecats, the baiting or 
worrying of badgers and foxes; that he may be a perverse, and 
ignorant, and imbecile man; that he may be the passive and trans- 
terable tool of every successive administration ; and that he may 
consider all whose occupations are more becoming, the gentleman 
and the scholar who is wiser or more independent than himself. as 
a standing and living reproach.” 


Does not Boythorn himself speak here / Is it not all quite Dicken- 
sian ? 

Dickens pictures many of Landor’s most winning traits. Every reader 
will remember Boythorn’s pet canary which would be perched on its 
master’s forehead, or on his finger eating out of his hand, what time 
he would be pourmg out the most tremendous denunciations in the 
most thunderous of voices. Well, it is all a transeript from life. As 
one of Landor’s friends wrote: “ He was an enthusiastic friend, and 
as far as sound violence, and unmeasured vitaperation went, a bitter 
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hater ; but beyond unsparing vituperation, he would not have injured 
an enemy. He would certainly not bave lent a hand to crush him.” 
And another friend wrote : “He had the reputation of being a violent 
Wan. . 2... But I never saw anything but the greatest gentleness 
and courtesy in him, especially to women.” In almost similar words 
Esther Summerson writes of Boythorn over and over again. And if 
Boythorn had his canary, Landor had his dormice and his pet dog. 
The latter—a Pomeranian named Pomero—was his especial favourite 
for many years. “ By Heaven,” says Boythorn, ‘he is the most 
astonishing bird in Europe! He %s the most wonderful creature! I 
wouldn’t take ten thousand guineas for that bird. I have left an an- 
nuity for his sole support, in case he should outlive me. He is, in sense 
and attachment, a phenomenon.” 

Writes Landor to Forster: “ Pomero was on my knee when your 
letter came. He is now looking out of the window ; a sad male gossip 
as I often tell him. I dare not take him with me to Londen. He 
would most certainly be stolen, and I would rather lose Ipsley or 
Llanthony.” And when a lady asked him if he would care to part 
with the dog, he replied, ““ No, madam, not for a million of money !” 
‘* Not for a million |!” she exclaimed. *‘ Not for a million,” he added. 
“A million would not make me at all happier, and the loss of Pomero 
would make me miserable for life.” 

In 1853, we find Dickens acknowledging a dedication in these terms :— 


“My Dear LANpDor, 

I am in town for a day or two, and Forster tells me I may now 
write to thank you for the happiness you have given me by honouring 
my name with such generous mention, on such a noble place, in your 
great book. .... You know how heartily and inexpressibly I 
prize what you have written to me, or you never would have selected 
me for such a distinction. I could never thank you enough, my dear 
Landor, and I will not thank you in words any more. Believe me, 
I receive the dedication like a great dignity, the worth of which I 
hope I thoroughly know. ‘The Queen cculd give me none in exchange 
that I wouldn’t laughingly snap my fingers at.” 


Landor spent the last few years of his life in Italy, and in one of the 
last letters he wrote from Florence he sent his love to “ noble Dickens.” 
The friends had met for the last time just before his departure in 1858, 
which was in consequence of a libel action in which the old man had got 
himself embroiled at Bath. Passing through London, he stayed a 
night at Forster’s house. Dickens was of the party there to meet him, 
but Landor did not join the company. Dickens left the room to greet 
his friend. “I thought,” wrote one of the company, “that Landor 
would talk over with him the unpleasant crisis ; and I shall never forget 
my amazement when Dickens came back into the room laughing, and 
said that he found him very jovial, and that his whole conversation 
was upon the character of Catullus, Tibullus, and other Latin poets.” 

Landor died in 1864, and in All the Year Round Dickens paid a tribute 
to his memory in a review of Forster’s biography of their “ mutual 
friend.” 
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‘‘In a military burial ground in India, the name of Walter Landor 
is associated with the present writer’s over the grave of a young 
officer. No name could stand there, more inseparably associated 
in the writer’s mind with the dignity of generosity ; with a noble 
scorn of all littleness, all cruelty, oppression, fraud, and false 
pretence.” 


Twenty years before, Dickens, about to journey to Italy, had asked 
Landor what he would most wish to have in remembrance of that 
land, and le had been told “An ivy leaf from Fiesole.’’ Dickens 
had plucked a leaf and sent it to the poet ‘with his love.’ When 
Landor died, that ivy leaf was found among his treasures. 


NELLY’S FUNERAL* 
THE VERSIFICATION IN DICKENS’S PROSE 
By R. H. HORNE 


HE death of Nelly, and her burial, are well-known scenes of deep 
pathetic beauty. 

A curious circumstance is observable in a great portion of the scenes 
last mentioned, which it 7s possible may have been the result of har- 
monious accident, and the author not even subsequently fully conscious 
of it. It is that they are written in blank verse, of irregular metre and 
rhythm, which Southey and Shelley, and some other poets have 
occasionally adopted. The passage properly divided into lines, will 
stand thus :— 


NELLY’S FUNERAL 
And now the bell—the bell 
She had so often heard by night and day, 
And listened to with solemn pleasure, 
F’en as a living voice— 
Rung its remorseless toll for her, 
So young, so beautiful, so good. 


Decrepit age and vigorous life, 
And blooming youth and helpless infancy, 
Poured forth—on crutches, in the pride of strength 
And health, in the full blush 
Of promise, the mere dawn of life— 
‘To gather round her tomb. Old men were there, 
Whose eyes were dim 
And senses failing — 
Grandames, who might have died ten years ago, 
And still been old—the deaf, the blind, the lame, 
The palsied, 
The living dead in many shapes and forms, 
To see the closing of this early grave.: 
What was the death it would shut in, 
To that which still could crawl and creep above it ! 


* A New Spirit of the Age. Edited by Richard Hengist Horne. 1844. 
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Along the crowded path they bore her now ; 
Pure as the new-fallen snow 
That covered it ; whose day on earth 
Had been as fleeting. 
Under the porch where she had sat when Heaven 
In mercy brought her to that peaceful spot, 
She passed again, and the old church 
Received her in its quiet shade. 


Throughout the whole of the above only two unimportant words 
have been omitted—in and its; “ grandames”’ has been substituted 
for “ grandmothers,” and “e’en” for “almost.” All that remains 
is exactly as in the original, not a single word transposed, and the 
punctuation the same to a comma. The brief homily that concluded 
the funeral is profoundly beautiful :— 


Oh ! it is hard to take to heart 
The lesson that such deaths will teach, 
But let no man reject it, 
For it is one that all must learn, 
And is a mighty, universal Truth. 
When death strikes down the innocent and young, 
For every fragile form from which he lets 
The partirg spirit free, 
A hundred virtues rise, 
In shapes of mercy, charity, and love, 
To walk the world and bless it. 
Of every tear 
That sorrowing mortals shed on such green graves, 
Some good is born, some gentler nature comes. 


Not a word of the original is changed in the above quotation, which 
is worthy of the best passages in Wordsworth, and thus, meeting on 
the common ground of a deeply truthful sentiment, the two most 
unlike men in the literature of the country are brought into the closest 
approximation. Something of a similar kind of versification in the 
prose may be discovered in chapter 77 of Barnaby Rudge. The follow- 
ing is from the concluding paragraph of Nicholas Nickleby :— 


The grass was green above the dead boy’s grave, 
Trodden by feet so small and light, 
That not a daisy drooped its head 
Beneath their pressure. 
Through all the spring and summer time 
Garlands of fresh flowers, wreathed by infant hands, 
Rested upon the stone. 


Such are the “ kindly admixtures,” as Charles Lamb calls the union 
of serious and comic characters and scenes in Hogarth, which are to be 
found in abundance throughout the works of Mr. Dickens. 
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ORIGINAL DICKENS SALE IN NEW YORK 
“PICKWICK” FETCHES OVER {1000 


A COPY of The Pickwick Papers in the original parts brought $5,350 

when sold to Mr. George D. Smith at the Dickens and Thackeray 
sale from the library of Edwin M. Coggeshall at the Anderson galleries 
in New York, on April 25th last. 

As would be indicated by the unusual price paid it is an unusual 
Pickwick and is probably one of the finest copies of the noted book. 
It contains the four scarce addresses, a page of original manuscript 
of a part of the humorous chapter describing the wedding breakfast 
and Pickwick listening to the reminiscences of old Mrs. Wardle. 
all the advertisements and many exceptional plates, with the covers 
dated 1836. The best previous price was £495, paid by Mr. Robson. 
the well-known antiquarian bookseller, of London, at Sotheby’s on 
May 26th, 1914 (see Dickensian, p. 172, 1914.) This copy is now 
owned by a Philadelphia collector. 

There were several presentation copies of first edition of Dickens's 
works, inscribed by the author to his friends. disposed of at the same 
time, and perhaps none were more interesting than the copy of his 
American Notes, which the novelist presented to Thomas Carlyle 
in October, 1842. Carlyle wrote his name on the flyleaf and inserted 
his bookplate. The copy was bought by the E. P. Dutton Company 
for $1,750. A first Christinas Carol, imscribed by the author to 
his life-long friend and distinguished literary contemporary, Albany 
Fonblanque, was bought by the Rosenbach Company for $1,000. 
A copy of The Chimes, inscribed on the half-title in the autograph of 
the author— Charles Dickens Junior, From his affectionate father 
Charles Dickens. Seventh September, 1858 “—was also bought by 
the Rosenbach Company for $1,000. 

A Nicholas Nickleby first edition presented by Dickens to his friend 
Samuel Rogers, Esquire. to whom Master Humphrey's Clock was 
dedicated, was bought by the Dutton Company for $975. An 
Oliver Twist presented with an autograph letter to Thomas Hill, which 
has been inserted, was bought by George Weis for $875. A presenta- 
tion copy of The Village Coquettes was bought by Mr. Charles Sessler 
for $740. The original manuscript of the same book with the dedication 
to Martin Stokes, who produced the play, and acted in it, brought 
$1,000 when sold to Mr. George D. Smith. Presentation copies 
of Sketches by Boz brought $585 when sold to Mr. George Weis, 
and a first edition of the same work was sold to Mr. G. D. Smith for 
$585. The original manuscript of Dickens’s speech delivered at 
Gore House, Kensington, May 10th, 1851, was bought by Mr. George 
D. Smith for $1,260. 

From the interesting but limited collection of Dickensiana in the 
Coggleshall library, Dickens’s own copy of Johnson’s Dictionary 
brought the highest price. It was bought by the Rosenbach Company 
for $300. Tour other items sold at the same time are referred to in 
“When Found ” of this issue. 
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BOOKS PRESENTED BY DICKENS 
TO AINSWORTH AND HIS DAUGHTER 


fe extremely interesting and valuable autographed presentation 
books connected with Dickens, have recently been sold at auction, 
and are now in the possession of Mr. Walter T. Spencer of London, 
who has very kindly lent them to us for the purpose of reproducing 
the inscription from each. Both books are associated with William 
Harrison Ainsworth. 
The first is an almost spotless copy of The Haunted Man in its 
original state, and inscribed to * William Harrison Ainsworth, From 
his old friend, Charles Dickens, Christmas Day, 1848,” one of those 


Chat had 
ie 


en, HAUNTED MAN 


THE GHOST’S BARGAIN 


little personal gifts Dickens frequently made to his friends, which the 
flight of time, and the association of two great names, now almost 
make worth their weight in gold. 

The second book is a copy of Peter Parley’s Tales about Christmas, 
and has the following inscription in it :— 

“Miss Blanche Ainsworth with affectionate regards from Charles 
Dickens and John Forster.” The handwriting is Forster’s except 
Dickens’s name, which is in his own autograph. 

There is an interesting story connected with this little volume 
which is worth recording. 

In 1838, whilst Dickens was writing Nicholas Nickleby, he was 
desirous of creating some fresh characters who would help Nicholas 
along, and thought of two benevolent old gentlemen of whom he had 
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heard from his friend Ainsworth. - He accordingly decided to make 
their acquaintance, and armed with letters of introduction from his 
friend, journeyed in the company of Forster and “ Phiz” to Manchester 
where he duly met thé Brothers Grant, now immortalized as the 
Brothers Cheeryble. 

* Although Dickens, Forster and Phiz,” says Mr. 8. M. Ellis in 
his Wilkam Harrison Ainsworth and his friends, “were only in 
Manchester for three days, they found time to go out to Cheadle Hall, 
in Cheshire. to see Ainsworth’s three little girls, who were at boarding 
school there. This incident throws a pleasant light on the kindliness 
of these three very gifted men. They were all young (‘ Phiz’ was 
only twenty-three, and the other two were both twenty-six) and 
might have preferred to stay and enjoy themselves in Manchester. 
where féting and dinners awaited them: instead, they gave up a 
considerable portion of their brief visit to go to Cheadle, in order to 
be able to give their friend Ainsworth news of his daughters. The 
three young men took three books, duly inscribed and autographed, 


( (hie che. Aaaitoh 


TALES ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 


to present to the three little guls, who had never seen their visitors 
hefore. There was one contretemps. The youngest little girl mali- 
ciously deceived by a school companion, thought Forster was the dentist 
come to execute fell purposes, and wept bitterly and made loud 
lamentations when the astonished author of The Life of Cromoeell 
advanced to greet her. However, the disconcerted Forster was 
soon able to substantiate his pacific mtentions and friendly atten- 
tions.” 

The names of the “little girls” were Fanny, Emily and Anne Blanche 
Ainsworth respectively. To the youngest was presented Peter 
Parley’s Annual, of which we reproduce the inscription. One of 
the other books: Agnes Strickland’s Juvenile Scrap Book bearing 
Dickens’s autograph, was sold in 1896 for £1 3s. What the third 
book was, history so far does not relate. 

Anne Blanche, the recipient of * Peter Parley,” ultimately became 
Mrs. Swanson, the wife of Captain Francis Swanson R.A., and died 


at the age of 78 in 1908. 
B. W. M. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXXXVIII. 
A SOLDIER’S THOUGHTS AT DICKENS'S TOMB 


W's then his noble task performed in vain 
Whose form in dust revered hereunder lies, 

While he ascends amid the immortal train 
His fervent soul to feast in Paradise 2 

The universe is stricken ; clouds loom cheerless ; 
We halt, beleagured in the fertile plain. 

Those tyrant legions are untamed and fearless ; 
Was then his task in vain ? 


No, not in vain! His voice is speaking yet ; 
Loudly he knocks upon the tottering door. 

Lo, he will lead us, shackled and beset, 
Whose spirit moves amid us evermore. 

The light which shone round Carton still is shining ; 
Hot gleams the sun beyond the temporal cloud. 

Steadfast we stand, united, unrepining, 


Our bruiséd head unbowed. 


~ Sheathe not the sword!” I heard this prophet ery, 
* The hour of strife may be more blessed than peace 
Though in their thousands brave men fall and die. 
Mortgage not years of jov for days of ease!” 
So be it. In faith confirmed I turn me slowly 
To leave behind the city and the shore, 
But to preserve in memory green and holy 
That spirit evermore. 
SyDNEY JEFFERY. 


MR. EDWIN PUGH’S BOOK OF ESSAYS 


VERY good Dickensian should possess Mr. Edwin Pugh’s latest 
book. It is a volume of essays entitled “Slings and Arrows,” 

and it is published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall at 5s. net. We all 
know—or if we don’t, we ought to know—Mr. Pugh as a novelist in 
the true succession. That is to say, he is a novelist who ever suggests 
Dickens without any suggestion of imitation, a novelist of sincerity. 
of abounding sympathy with men, and—as all men of true sympathy 
ave—possessed of a tender humour. In this book he reveals that 
he possesses the temperament of the essayist. Four essential qualities 
go to make the essayist. Three of these are powers of observation, 
sympathy and humour. Every reader of Mr. Pugh’s novels and 
sketches knows that he possesses these three qualities : in this book he 
proves possession of the fourth indefinable essential—the temperament 
—without which an essay is but a journalistic article. The book is 
divided into three parts—‘‘ At Large,” “On Literary Matters,” and 
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‘“On Dickens.” Mr. Pugh explains that these essays have been 
written over a score of years, and I fancy I could pick out some of 
the earliest efforts, but all are good and well worth reading. But of 
course it is the last section that gives the book its chief interest to 
Dickensians. There are three essays in this section—“‘ Dickens as a 
Social and Literary Force,” ‘The Sailors and Soldiers of Dickens.” 
and “ The London that Dickens knew.” They are all good; each of 
them contains some illuminating contribution to Dickensian criticism ; 
and they all reveal their author as a genuine lover of Dickens. He 
knows and understands his Dickens well, and values him as a great 
lover of humanity, who “derived his inspiration, not from Blue 
books, but from white faces.” The book is entitled to a good position 
in any collection of Dickensiana. It is dedicated to its author’s 
friend, B. W. Matz, in token of affection and esteem. 
oe. 


THE GHOST OF CHARLES DICKENS 
A STRANGE STORY FROM THE FRONT 


Tes following curious and interesting letter from an officer at 
the Front appeared in The Sheffield Daily Independent on 27th 
April last :— 


‘‘In the intervals of fierce bombardment by the enemy’s guns, I 
stole a few minutes in my dug-out to read Charles Dickens. Ive 
got a little library here. The rats try to nibble it away. But it’s 
the most precious thing I have, next to a certain photograph. ..... 
You just can’t imagine the absolute joy a book gives us out here. 
If people only knew they’d start the biggest fund in the world and 
snow us under with books........ I fell asleep. Id been 
reading The Tale of Two Cities, not for the first time, nor the second, 
in this land of death. Sydney Carton’s heroism swept me away 
as in a chariot of fire right up to the seventh heaven. Ive seen 
brave sights between the guns here ; men that shone with an almost 
literal glory of courage, so that ‘No Man’s Land,’ as we call the 
stretch of graveyard between the trenches, became phosphorescent 
like the sea. P’ve watched over man’s brief mortality, seen him 
cut down like grass but [ve beheld man’s divinity too. Talk about 
the old Hebrew story where in the furnace of fire the men were un- 
scathed and ‘a form of the fourth,’ a glorious one, walked with them 
among the tongues of flame. Ive seen the same miracle here. 
The tale about the Angels of Mons is no myth to me. 

‘“ Now for the dream. I saw Charles Dickens to the life. He was in 
Khaki, and with the cheeriest face and voice that ever made mortal 
hearts beat faster. He was on horseback and rode up and down the 
ranks scattering sunshine all the time. How the men cheered ! 
The cheers might have reached poor Shackleton in the Antarctic ! 
A crowd of civilians in queer, almost unearthly dress, seemed to follow 
him about, but in the faint distance. At last I made out some of 
the faces, and the strangeness of their dress was simply the change 
of fashion, I found. ‘There were Oliver Twist, and Nicholas Nickleby, 
and Mrs. Gamp and a host of others. Yes, and a lot of fellows out 
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of the Cireumlocution Oftice who were greeted with almost impudent 
laughter by the excited Tommies. What a scene it was ! 

“Sir Douglas Haig gave a reception. He gave Dickens such a 
handshake, and said something to the effect that he’d rather have 
written Martin Chuzzlewit than take Berlin. Somebody irreverently 
shouted out that the Kaiser had stolen for his private memoirs the 
title of one of Dickens’s best books, namely, Great Expectations. 
Whereupon followed groans and laughter. 

“You should have seen Dickens at the base hospitals. You 
know that old saying, “There was the dickens to pay !’ Well, 
there was. Nothing less than a miracle happened. Charles Dickens 
came in at one door, pain went out at another. Poor wounded fellows, 
wrecks of their former selves, sat up in bed, laughed and cheered with 
the rest. They forgot bodily ills. That hospital changed into a 
play-room. The famous visitor had a chat with everybody and 
his words were ozone. It’s no use trying to describe it. Imagine 
the sunniest, gladdest day in an English Spring, and you have a 
faint idea what happened among our wounded men. 

“A dream. Yes, but true to the life. In my dug-out the spirit 
of Dickens quickens me, cheers me, nourishes me. So does Rudyard 
\Nipling and many another. Ay, man, if people only knew the good 
that books do us. If only they knew! They would let Charles 
Dickens visit every hospital, every trench, every battleship, every 
trawler, every convalescent ward. 

“Send the men books. Out here books are better than bread.” 


ASKING FOR MORE 


KE have received a copy of Mr. John Wallace’s “ poetical para- 
phrase” entitled * Asking for More” referred to in our last 
issue as having been read by him at the annual meeting of the Liverpool 
Branch. The poem deals first with the well-known incident in the 
workhouse in Oliver Tiist, then with topical allusions to the officers 
of the Branch asking for more members and finally with the appeal 
of the nation for more fighting men. Copies can be obtained of Mr. 
John Wallace, 134 Leopold Street, Kensington, Liverpool. We quote 
a couple of stanzas with the refrain :— 


So, now, in the hall stands the master, 
With women to help him to serve 
The compound, like glutinous plaster, 
To build up bone, muscle and nerve. 
One bow] each is emptied, then nudges 
Are given, and threats whispered o'er ; 
Then Oliver timidly trudges 
Forward, saying, ‘‘ Please, sir, I want more !”” 
Asking for more ! what ! asking for more ! 
Was ever such daring 
>Midst such filling faring ?— 
The young scoundrel, asking for more ! 


The Beadle (named Bumble) while greeting 
The chance with a fierce pompous joy, 
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Straight off to the Guardians’ Meeting, 

Went thence to report that bad boy. 
The Guardians, all solemnly sitting, 

Were shocked at the news on them sprung ; 
They ordered a punishment fitting, 

While one said, ‘“‘ That boy will be hung !” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


BLANK VERSE OF DICKENS’S PROSE 


Sir,—The versification in Dickens’s works referred to by Mr. W. O. 
Fuller in the February number of The Dickensian has been noted 
and commented upon many times before, although not, to my know- 
ledge, the particular instance to which Mr. Fuller draws attention. 

As early as 1844 R. H. Horne dwelt upon the peculiarity in his book 
“A New Spirit of the Age,” in his chapter devoted to Dickens, pointing 
out that the description of Little Nell’s funeral is really beautiful 
blank verse. It is probably familiar to many Dickensians, but is 
‘worth reprinting if your space will permit. 

Again, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald in the “ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 
January, 1878, also noticed this and has set the following passage 
from ‘“‘ A Child’s History of England ”’ in blank verse :— 


The English broke and fled. 
The Normans rallied, and the day was lost ! 
Oh, what a sight beneath the moon and stars ! 
The lights were shining in the victor’s tent 
(Pitched near the spot where blinded Harold fell) ;, 
He and his knights carousing were within ; 
Soldiers with torches, going to and fro, 
Sought for the corpse of Harold ’mongst the dead. 
The Warrior, worked with stones and golden thread, 
Lay low, all torn, and soiled with English blood, 
And the three lions kept watch o’er the field ! 


No doubt many of your readers can supply other similar instances. 
Yours faithfully, W. Mrcuer. 


[We adopt Mr. Miller’s suggestion and print the passages from R. H. Horne’s book 
referred to on page 154.—EDIToR. ] 


DICKENS AND THE SHAKESPEARE MYSTERY 


Sir,—With all due deference to Mr. Cuming Walters, may I say, 
for one, touching the Shakespeare matter, that it seems to me deplorable 
that he should try and make out that were Dickens alive to-day he 
would be found to rank himself among the Baconian heretics. With 
that strong common-sense that so especially distinguished him Dickens, 
one feels sure, could never have let a mist of small perplexities blind 
him to the two great central points of the question. First, the point 
that Shakespeare was undoubtedly regarded as a poet by his contem- 
poraries and intimates, and that such epithets as ~ Sweet Swan of 
Avon,” “‘ Gentle Shakespeare,’’ etc., could not possibly have been bes- 
towed on him for any other than poetie gifts. Secondly, the frank 
absurdity of supposing the whole prodigious output which we label 
“* Shakespeare ”’ to have been the work of another man and no whisper 
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of the truth to trickle down to the eighteenth century, for it is obvious 
any such monstrous deception of the public, carried on for a number 
of years, could not have been effected without scores of people being 
in the know. An ordinary man cannot wear a giant’s robe for long 
without appearing ill at ease to some sharp eye. Dickens would 
know that. None better. 

Our novelist would be reinforced in the opinion at which he would 
undoubtedly arrive— viz, that Shakespeare was indeed the author 
of the plays. by the expressed opinion of all his actor friends, to which, 
being Dickens. he would not fail to give weight. I say all his actor 
friends, because [ very much doubt whether a single actor of any 
eminence could be found who does not believe that the plays were 
written by a practical dramatist—one who spent his life in continual 
touch with the theatre, and not by any man of genius, however gifted, 
writing at his ease in his library for his own recreation. (The latter 
sort of author. one may point out, invariably selects original subjects 
to treat: it is the professional theatre man alone who remoulds and 
reforms old themes.) 

As for the legendary points of Shakespeare’s biography, Dickens 
would know well enough how to value them at their true worth: in 
regard to drinking he would divine the bard was very much like himself, 
moderate in his potions, but, for the sake of good-fellowship, not 
altogether eschewing them. He would be glad to note some fresh 
evidence on the point put forth by the Archdeacon of Northampton 
in the current Cornhill, which tends to show that Shakespeare was 
wont to excuse himself from drinking-bouts on the score of ill-health. 
In the words of the original informant, Aubrey, ‘if invited to suci 
drinking, writ * he was in paine.’”’ 

What if Shakespeare did lend money in the autumn of his days ? 
It would not take Dickens long, with his sympathetic insight, to grasp 
the probability that, if such was the case, it would be more of his friends’ 
seeking than of his own, that the poet retiring with a fortune to a small 
country town like Stratford would be assailed by old acquaintances 
for loans, and that he could not well refuse them unless he would 
seem churlish, and so the thing would have a start. Touching his 
will, I doubt not it would have seemed wildly comic to Shakespeare 
to drag his immortal dramas, great legacy of his to mankind in general. 
into the huckstering category of household chattels, second-best 
beds, ete., which his expectant kin would as a matter of wont and custom 
look to be apportioned out to them. Dickens would only marvel that 
writers could be found so dull of wit, so wanting in true imagination, 
as to attempt to judge every action of the poet by the small cut-and- 
dried standards of to-day. 

It is news to me that these wretched Baconians have been making 
so free with the magic name of Dickens, but any extravagance on their 
part has long since ceased to surprise me. Some years ago, in a letter 
to the Daily Telegraph, I suggested in half humorous vein, being at 
the time somewhat taken with the conceit, though scarce believing in 
it, that doubtless the scene in ‘*‘ As You Like It”? between Touchstone, 
Audrey and William had a deep Baconian significance. What, I 
said, if Touchstone stands for Bacon, William for Shakespeare, and 
Audrey be taken to represent the plays, then does not Touchstone’s 
speech to William “* You are not ipse for Iam he’ become a revelation 
charged with inner meaning as to the real authorship. Later on, I 
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found this duly worked up as a solid and serious argument by Sir 
Edwin Durning-Lawrence in the book he perpetrated. 
Yours faithfully, WitLouGHBy MATCHETT. 


SOME QUERIES 

~ HonorED Sir” (as Mr. Nandy would say).--I note that there 
has not been any queries lately in The Dickensian. I hope that depart- 
ment has not been discontinued as there are more questions that | 
would lke to ask. 

Here is one :—When Mr. Dorrit leaves the Marshalsea, Little Dorrit 
asks Mr. Clennam if her father will pay all his debts before leaving— 

~ All the debts for which he has been imprisoned here, all my life 
and longer.” 

Being told by Mr. Clennam that he will have to do so she thinks that 

* It seems to me hard that he should pay in life and money both.” 

Whereupon Mr. Dickens says :— 

~The prison, which could spoil so many things, had tainted Little 
Dorrit’s mind no more than this.” 

Is it possible he meant to inter that Little Dorrit’s feelings in the 
matter were not right or was that only his indirect way of expressmg it ? 

Again on page 603 of my edition it says :— 

Mr. Merdle wanted something to hang jewels upon and he bought 
it for the purpose. Storr and Mortimer might have married on the 
sane speculation.” 

Who was Storr and Mortiner ? 

Yours truly, A.,\W. Ripnour. 


THE OLD FARM HOUSE IN THE BOROUGH 

Sir,— The following description of a visit to above house extracted 
from Mayhew’s London Labour and the London Poor, Vol. 1., pp. 270 
[etrca 1864] will supplement the interesting article in The Dickensian, 
Dees Ova 

* Of lodging houses for * travellers ’ the largest is known as the Famn 
House, in the Mint: it stands away from any thoroughfare, and 
lying low, is not seen until the visitor stands in the yard. Traditional 
rumour states that the house was at one time Queen Anne’s, and was 
previously Cardinal Wolsey’s. It was probably some official residence. 
In this lodging-house there are forty rooms, 200 beds (single and double), 
and accommodation for 200 persons. It contains three kitchens. of 
which the largest, at once kitchen and sitting-room, holds 400 people. 
for whose uses in cooking there are two large fire-places. The other 
two kitchens are only used on Sundays, when one is a preaching-rooin, 
in which missionaries from Surrey Chapel (The Rev. James Sherman’s), 
or some minister or gentleman of the neighbourhood ofticiates. The 
other is a reading-room, supplied with a few newspapers and other 
periodicals ; and thus, I was told, the religious and irreligious need 
not clash. For the supply of these newspapers each person pays 1d. 
every Sunday morning; and as the sun so collected is more than is 
required for the expenses of the reading-room, the surplus is devoted 
to the keep of the members in sickness, under the management of the 
proprietor of the lodging-house, who appears to possess the full con- 
fidence of his inmates. ‘The larger kitchen is detached from the sleeping 
apartments, so that the lodgers are not annoyed with the odour of the 
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cooking of fish and other food consumed by the poor ; for in lodging- 
houses every sojourner is his own cook. The meal in most demand 
is tea, usually with a herring, or a piece of bacon. 

“The yard attached to the Farm House, in Mint-street, covers an acre 
and a half; in it is a washing-house, built recently, the yard itself 
bemg devoted to the drying of clothes—washed by the customers of 
the establishment. At the entrance to this yard is a kind of porter’s 
fodge, in which reside the porter and his wife who act as the * deputies ’ 
of the lodging-house. This place has been commended in sanitary 
reports, for its cleanliness, good order, and care for decency, and for a 
proper division of the sexes. On Sundays there is no charge for lodging 
to known customers; but this is a general practice among the low 
lodging-houses of London.” 

J. ARDAUGH. 


MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT 


Sir, — Although your contributor, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross, concludes 
his interesting article on Martin Chuzzlewit, in your March issue, with 
the remark that his observations are made in the hope of provoking 
discussion, up to the present, no discussion appears to have resulted. 
[ have not had the pleasure of membership in your Society, being 
resident in a city where unfortunately no branch of the Fellowship 
exists, but nevertheless should like, with your permission, to make a 
few comments on the book and the article. 

In his enumeration of certain pictorial discrepancies, Mr. Brookes 
Cross quotes Pecksniff as stating that the portrait by Spiller and bust 
by Spoker are in the little room of state, but this is not the case, 
Pecksniff’s words being that these particular works of art are “‘in the 
little chamber in which my works have been concocted,’ which latter 
room was reached by opening another door, after the little room of 
state had been visited. Certainly Mr. Brookes Cross may have the 
satisfaction of knowing that Dickens himself fell into the same error 
in the beginning of chapter XXIV, but the fact remains that, on the 
word of the owner of the house, who should be the final authority, 
the portrait and bust were neither in the living room nor the best 
parlour, but in the little work chamber. 

The change in the pictorial representation of Mercy’s features, from 
erotesque in the earlier plates to comely and pleasing in the later ones, 
is strictly in conformity with the text, and it would not have accurately 
interpreted the story had they remained displeasing throughout. As 
regards the comments on chapter X, where old Martin selects Pecksniff 
as his dupe, he does not “indicate his reasons’ for the course he is 
adopting, but voices what he considers will be the view taken of his 
action by ‘the great mass of slanderers.”’ I quite agree these may 
have been his real secret reasons, but they are not set forth as such. 

I had already marked the incongruous assertion that Mr. Pecksniff 
‘remained at home” and “haunted the Dragon’” at one and the 
same time, but Mr. Brookes Cross makes no mention of one or two 
other slips which his evidently discerning perusal of the novel would 
doubtless discover. For instance, in chapter XIX, Mrs. Gamp is 
described as sitting on a stool at old Anthony’s house ** with the bottle 
on one knee and the glass im the other,’ Again, in chapter XXI, 
General Choke joins Martin and Mark at the public table in the National 
Hotel, and suggests that the two latter gentlemen should accompany 
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him to the land agents without loss of time; they agree, and “so 
off they all four started.” There is also a marked inconsistency in 
describing the location of M. Todgers’s establishment. In the first 
place, it is given as lying hidden away in the heart of a bewildering 
network of streets, courts, alleys and archways, which Mr. Pecksniff 
stated was near the Monument, but, “as to anything they could see 
of that structure,...... they might as well have been playing blind 
man’s buff at Salisbury,’’ whereas, in chapter XX XVII. when Charity 
meets Tom Pinch at the base of the Monument, she *~ pointed with 
her parasol to Todgers’s.” Another point ; the name of the doctor, 
~ Jobling,” is also that of Mr. Guppy’s friend in * Bleak House.” 
Writing from memory, I do not recall another instance where Dickens 
has given two prominent characters in different books the same name. 
Are there other instances ? 
Yours faithfully, H. GirBerT DRIFFIELD. 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR SAILORS 

Sir,— Recently I met the Rev. R. Snowdon Smith, Chaplain to the 
Mersey Mission to Seamen, who assures me that Dickens is greatly 
appreciated among many of the sailors of the mercantile marine. 

He says with regard to literature :—- 

* We can literally do with tons of it. The kind we especially 
want is that which both appeals to the men and which is at the 
sane time elevating, such as the works of Charles Dickens. Only 
the other day, a sailor lad came up to me and asked me to lend him 
The Pickwick Papers, and any other of Dickens’s novels I could 
possibly spare, as he and his mates appreciate the Great Author 
nnmensely. The public do not realize that Dickens is in such great 
demand amongst my gallant sailor boys, who brmg England food 
supplies and ammunition at the risk of their lives; but I can assure 
you that it is the case, and I shall! always be most thankful for any 
old copies which are sent to me, and will see that they are distributed 
to those who really appreciate the Great Master of humour and 
pathos.” 

I feel sure that many of my brother members of the Dickens 
Fellowship will give these sailors who work so hard for us any old 
copies of the works of Dickens they do not want. They ought to be 
sent to Rev. R. Snowdon Smith, Mersey Mission to Seamen, Liverpool. 

Sincerely yours, JonN P. Harpy. 


A PORTER’S KNOT.” 

Sir,—-Writing to Mr. Pickwick from the ‘ Leather Bottle.” Tracy 
Tupman gives vent to the following: * The spirit which burns within 
us, is a porter’s knot, on which to rest the heavy load of worldly cares 
and troubles.”” Would someone be so kind as to explain to me the 
meaning of a “‘ porter’s knot ?” 

Yours faithfully, F. W. T. Lance. 
[See Oxford Dictionary.—EDITOR. ] 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 
HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.— After a most successful 
season, this branch held its annual general meeting at the West Hackney 
Lecture Hall, Church Road, Stoke Newington, on April 27th, when the 
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balance sheet was submitted and passed and officers and committee 
re-elected, the only changes being Mr. A. C. Hewlett elected chairman 
in place of Mr. J. J. Thompson and Mr. William Taylor, treasurer 
in place of Mr. J. H. Burtenshaw resigned. Preceding the business 
portion of the meeting, Mr. J. H. McNulty read a highly interesting 
literary paper entitled “Some thoughts on the Pickwick Papers,” 
Miss M. Catchpole read an amusing and well conceived original paper 
entitled “The umbrellas of Dickens’ and Miss E. C. Syrett read the 
portions of David Copperfield in which Rosa Dartle plays an important 
part. The third annual dinner took place at the ** George and Vulture ”’ 
on May 6th, when a large number of members and friends partook 
of the excellent things provided at this well known Dickensian hostelry. 
Merriment reigned supreme the whole evening and jests and good 
fellowship were freely exchanged. The guests of the evening were 
Mr. and Mrs. William Taylor whose work on behalf of the branch 
cannot be too highly commended and it was only fitting that it should 
be honoured by the members. During the evening, songs and recitations 
were rendered by Miss M. Catchpole, Miss E. Stannard, Mr. P. Faulkner 
and Mr. W. Stannard. Mr. A. C. Hewlett, the new chairman of the 
branch, presided on both occasions. 

LONDON. The Annual General Meeting took place on May 11th, 
at Whitehall House, Mr. A. E. Brookes Cross presiding. The Hon. 
Treasurer having presented the balance sheet showing a balance of — 
£9 13s. 7d. and a membership of 291, the chairman addressed the 
meeting on the successful season’s work which had just drawn to a 
close. In the course of his remarks, he drew attention to several new 
features it Was proposed to make in the future in order to improve 
the social side of the branch’s work and in other ways to better its 
welfare generally. All the existing officers were re-elected with the 
exception of the secretary, Mr. W. J. Sherlock, who has resigned. He 
was added to the committee and an unanimous vote of thanks was 
accorded hin for his services. 

PORTSMOUTH.—On March 23rd, Mr. W. Walter Crotch, the 
President of the Fellowship paid a visit to the Birth Place branch and 
delivered a very interesting address on *‘ Dickens and the War” to the 
members in the Mayor’s Banqueting Room, bringing to the minds 
of the audience, prophetical phrases of Dickens’s writings, which were 
listened to with a great deal of interest. In thanking Mr. Crotch for 
his delightful address, the chairman hoped that on some future occasion, 
they might again have the pleasure of seeing Mr. Crotch and listening 
to another address. On April 10th, the Annual Elocutionary Com- 
petition was held. The subjects chosen were ~ Mr. Pickwick on the 
Ice,’’ Miss A. Pratt ; *‘ Fezziwig’s Ball,” Miss E. Solomon ; ** Our next 
door neighbour,’ Miss V. R. Digby; and ~ Oliver asks for more,” 
Mr. W. W. Bartlett. The adjudicator, the Rev. L. E. Blackburne, 
M.A. awarded the Silver Medal given by Alderman J. H. Corke, the 
Mayor, to Miss Solomon, but the high standard of elocution shown by 
the others made the competition keen. 

TORONTO.—On the 14th April, the branch closed the season. The 
president made a brief address congratulating the members on the 
success of the branch in surviving without loss a season so full of 
adverse conditions and difficulties. He then resigned the chair for the 
evening to Mr. A. C. McCrae: Excellent music by Miss Wallace and 
the Misses Reid was followed by a series of Lantern Slides illustrating 
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the work of the Toronto Hospital for Sick Children described by Mr. 
Hayden, and a reading from Our Mutual Friend, sympathetically 
rendered by Miss Winifred Parker. After more music, a scene from 
Great Expectations was.presented by the players with the following 
cast: Joe Gargery, Mr. W. J. Cotton; Mrs. Joe, Miss Adams; Pip, 
Master Douglas Adams ; Puinblechook, Mr. Bell-Smith. A number of 
subscriptions were received towards the endowment of a cot in memory 
of the late Mr. E. 8. Williamson. 


WINNIPEG.—The Final meeting of the seventh season was held 
on April 13th, in Wesley College, and was devoted to Browning. The 
chair was taken by Vice-President J. Bruce Walker, and with him on 
the platform was Prof. A. W. Crawford, M.A., Ph.D., and Mr. H. G. 
Wade, President of the Branch. In his lecture, Prof. Allison pointed 
out that probably the four greatest English poets of the nineteenth 
century were Wordsworth, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold and Browning, 
all of whom had for their motto, not “ art for art’s sake,” but ~ art for 
man’s sake.” Their sole and irrepressible ambition was to write 
poetry—and they did so. Wordsworth and Browning, particularly, 
had cause for discouragement, but their ambition did not heed the 
adverse criticism hurled at them, and they continued writing. That 
Browning is not the dry hard and obscure poet many make him out 
to be was illustrated by some of the humorous poems written by 
him. Prof. Allison read a poem written by himself on ~*~ What 
Browning would have written to the Winnipeg Dickens Fellowship.” 
It was very funny and caused much mirth. 


PASSMORE EDWARDS SETTLEMENT, TAVISTOCK PLACE, 
W.C.—On May l4th, Mr. F. T. Dalton delivered a lecture on * The 
Optimism of Dickens.” He said that the outstanding characteristic of 
Dickens was his trust and faith in the future and in hunanity. Hence 
it was that while continental novelists had shewn a tendency to the 
morbid and to a weird pessimism, English fiction led by Dickens 
exhibited a buoyant optimism. Dickens’s deep sympathy with the 
poor made him write of them as mostly happy in their lives and although 
he extracted much fun from their foibles he never ridiculed them. 
Dickens was the opposite of Balzac, Meredith and Hardy. who all 
accepted the world as it is and merely drew lessons from it, whereas 
Dickens fought strenuously for reform of what he saw was wrong. 
Again, in his handling of character (in which he was the equal of 
Shakespeare) he took the optimistic yiew and developed what he saw 
was good in each of his figures. Mr. Dalton’s lecture was illustrated 
by the reading of several excerpts delivered in excellent style. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
*“Charles Dickens’s Ghost.” By Svdney Walton. Sheffield 
Independent, April 27th. 
* A Visitor in London, VIII. The Borough— Dickens and Shakes- 
peare,’ by J. B. 8. B. Canada, May 6th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 


JUNE 
8. Council Meeting at Headquarters, 6-30 p.m. 
17. Hackney Branch Outing to Stoke Poges. 


FATHER AND SON 


Drawn by A. Boyd Houghton for the First Cheap Edition 
(1865) of ‘* Hard ‘Times ” 


